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IS AMERICA EDUCATING 
FOR PEACE? 


Everybopy realizes that these are crucial times in 
the history of our civilization, and indeed of all human 
history. It is now possible for a city to be destroyed 
in a matter of a few seconds and for millions of people 
to be exterminated simultaneously over a large area. 
Should continental United States be attacked, military 
control would necessarily result, and political dictator- 
ship would follow as a matter of course. In such eir- 
cumstances education would become completely recon- 
verted to nationalistic ends and freedom of expression 
would be reduced or destroyed. 

Even should American cities and towns remain un- 
seathed in World War III, there would be little chance 
for true demoeracy to survive in our government or in 
any of America’s key institutions. Military victory, 
more than ever before, would necessitate a total mili- 
tary effort to which would be sacrificed all of the un- 
necessary but locally desirable divergences and pecu- 
E pluribus unum would put its impression 
on everything in our national life, including all kinds 
of edueation. The only world in which American edu- 
cation ean retain the freedom that has made it possible 
is a peaceful world, a world preparing for peace in- 
stead of war. 

Already there are powerful warlike trends in this 


liarities. 


MAPHEUS SMITH 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


country, fostered by groups seeking to place Amer- 
ican interests on a plane equal to or above that of the 
United Nations. Prominent among these are certain 
veterans’ organizations, economic combines which seek 
not only to protect their foreign patents and invest- 
ments but which would be willing to support a world 
war in order to extend or protect their system of eco- 
nomic exploitation, and religious groups which pro- 
claim that Russian Communism must be destroyed by 
war, if that is necessary to protect American Christi- 
anity. American edueators must do everything they 
can to resist these and all other causes of war that 
exist in the United States, including the more violent 
aspects of nationalism acquired during the recent con- 
flict. That is a major task, but it is not enough. Na- 
tionalism must give way to a stronger international- 
ism, if there is to be any possibility of permanent 
peace. 

Not until American education has produced a popu- 
lation whose leaders and masses aecept a just inter- 
national order without the necessity of argument can 
our educational system lay claim to being a peace- 
maker. The importance of American education for a 
peaceful world goes farther than this, however. It is 
only through national educational systems that men 
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ean be educated for one world. There can be no inter- 
national school system when there is no international 
government. The only way a community comes into 
existence is by people in each family developing in- 
terests in something larger than the family. And the 
only way that the people of each American colony 
could be prepared for becoming a part of the United 
States was by being taught the necessity of such union. 
In the same way, a peaceful world can come into ex- 
istence only by the development of a spirit of inter- 
nationalism in all people through existing national in- 
stitutions. If peace finally proves to be permanent, 
the educational systems of the whole world will be in- 
directly responsible. If war returns, that also will be 
a result of the failure of education, that of America 
as well as that of other nations. 

There always has been a certain amount of educa- 
tion for international tolerance and peace in American 
schools. Our heritage of all nations and peoples seek- 
ing freedom from oppression, fear, and want has in- 
sured this. But these educational influences must now 
be intensified, because of the danger of the new war- 
fare to large populations and to all systems of free- 
dom and democracy. 

What needs to be done? Several things are desir- 
able, some of which ean be done by individuals and 
some of which can be done on a larger scale. Most 
important of these is education for tolerance of the 
physical characteristics and culture of other nations 
and peoples. In the case of the United States this 
ideal is of as mueh national as international impor- 
tanee, because our country contains elements of virtu- 
ally every racial and cultural entity on the earth. 

Every individual should be taught that it is only 
through universal tolerance that freedom and human 
welfare can exist. For if one person is intolerant he 
invites intolerance toward himself. If his intolerance 
is earried to the point of inhibiting the freedom of 
others, he can only expect that he will be treated the 
same way in his turn. If one person is against the 
welfare of another, his own welfare is indirectly 
threatened also. 

Blind tolerance, however, is never safe, and this fact 
also should be universally learned. In every field of 
human relations tolerance of intolerance, greed, ag- 
gression, and exploitation is dangerous. This is be- 
cause the welfare of the tolerant person or group is 
decreased or destroyed by the intolerant and greedy. 
Intolerance, aggression, and exploitation prevent se- 
curity and stability. They must be prevented if pos- 
sible. Where they already exist they must be curbed 
and eliminated. The entire educational system must 
be freed from the tolerance of aggression and ex- 
ploitation. These are the greatest enemies of the free 
mind of man. Where they thrive, freedom of expres- 
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sion is impossible and freedom of thought must die oy 
be submerged in hypocrisy. 

The attack of the educational system on intolerant 
doctrines still is an essentially negativistie approach, 
The educator needs to employ a positive approach to 
education for peace. He must teach a higher standard 
of individual and group behavior than that of any 
aggressive we-group. The educator, being more than 
a mere defensive policeman, should have a positive 
philosophy which ean be taught as a preventive of war 
and other forms of lawless and exploitative behavior, 
Such a positive philosophy aimed at the control of 
war and aggression is the philosophy of the higher 
ethnocentrism of humanity. The welfare of all men 
is a higher order of welfare than that of any smaller 
number of men. It is the highest order of earthly wel- 
fare. The nation has a high order of welfare, but the 
national welfare of any nation is of a lower order than 
that of all mankind. An entire religious group has a 
higher welfare than any of its parishes or congrega- 
tions, but it has not as high an order of welfare as 
that of all humanity. 

In every field of human thought and feeling capable 
of forming the basis of a group of people it is possible 
to apply the same principle. Human welfare is the 
highest human value. Everything that leads to the 
support of that principle is therefore of the highest 
worth. International peace, law, justice, and welfare 
belong at the pinnacle of all human affairs. Why are 
they higher than anything else? Because only they 
would be acceptable to the member of every group who 
is conscious that his own group is not the only one of 
its class in the world. If any group is to accept limits 
on its importance, every group must also be willing 
to accept limitations. These highest human values 
comprise the common limiting conception of all of the 
highest order of ethnocentric groups. 

Let us now get down to a few details of education 
for internationalism. The entire educational system 
of the country should be oriented to the ideal of human 
welfare and peace. This means that all levels of the 
educational system, from the primary school to the 
university, should play their parts exactly as they do 
in the development of a spirit of allegiance to the 
nation as a more important entity than any of its 
lesser groups. 

The primary school should employ the same tech- 
niques as at present to help the child to learn some- 
thing about other families, communities, and countries 
than his own. The differences between peoples should 
should be de-emphasized. Stories should be told of 
the heroes of peaceful relations, great philosophers, 
scientists, religious leaders, scholars, and international 
statesmen. The common interests and desires of hu- 
manity should be stressed as early and as often as 
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possible. And the histories of the narrow interests of 
states and nations should be omitted. School readers 
and primary histories may have to be rewritten. And 
the requirements for teaching state histories as they 
are now written and taught should be changed to allow 
for the larger interpretation which would glorify peace 
and human welfare. 

The stories and the histories will only have to be- 
come more detailed as the pupil passes on through the 
junior-high-school and high-school years. When he is 
able to understand the uses of law and the value of 
demoeratie methods of making group policies, these 
things should be taught. When he can also understand 
that humanity stands above any lesser group, that the 
rights of all men stand above the rights of both ma- 
jority and minority groups, that the highest human 
law is international, and that peace is better than war, 
these things should be a part of his education through 
reading, study, and diseussion. In order to bring this 
about new school books will have to be written and 
teachers themselves will have to grow beyond their 
sectional and national allegiances and interests to 
fuller aeeeptanee of the larger international ideals. 

The liberal tradition in American education consti- 
tutes a danger to the development of any consistent 
international ideal, because it inevitably means that 
other ideas than those of humanity will come to the 
student’s attention. The wide reading and browsing 
that accompany higher education also reveal to the 
student that the ideals of international law, justice, 
and human welfare, of peace, and of the paramount 
importanee of human rights are relatively new and are 
opposed to the historical interests of every nation, in- 
cluding the United States. University faculties con- 
tain apologists for the nation, for the region, for 
racial groups, for religious groups, for economic 
groups. Ethnocentrie viewpoints on every subject will 
be found in books, while a great shortage of statements 
on international welfare will be noted. 

The college and university faculty and textbooks are 
particularly eritical elements in education for inter- 
nationalism. They can make or break the whole pro- 
gram. The main hope that a philosophy of interna- 
tionalism ean be suecessfully taught at the highest 
level rests on the level of scholarship and intellectual 
honesty that prevails in textbooks and among teachers. 
In such an atmosphere the soundest conception tends 
to receive the greatest emphasis, as the best of the 
various ideas compared. At worst, sound scholarship 
means that every point of view on the subject will 
receive a fair examination. At best, the textbook and 
teacher will emphasize the best point of view. _When 
this is done, the suecess of the internationalistie phi- 
losophy is assured, since in the long run it will have 
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the most advantages and fewest disadvantages of any 
approach to human relations. 

The chief danger in such a program at the univer- 
sity level is in the historical approach when used with- 
out imagination. History records no successful system 
of international justice and human welfare. Its near- 
est approach is a record of failures by international 
congresses and leagues. History’s outstanding suc- 
cesses in the direction of world order have been those 
of ruthless empires which for centuries were able to 
unite under military peace large and varied popula- 
tions, for example, the Roman and British empires. 
But it is obvious that only the dull or deliberately 
shortsighted teacher could seriously argue from these 
historical instances that international ideals are hope- 
less of attainment. Sound scholarship would imme- 
diatley point out the weakness of the argument that 
because men have hitherto failed they can never 
sueceed. 

The advancement of these features of American edu- 
cation for international welfare does not necessitate 
any organizational or curricular changes except at the 
college and university level. The most obvious need is 
to add to the curriculum new courses which stress the 
international approach. All departments not already 
having such courses should develop them. They are 
particularly needed in the social sciences and phi- 
losophy. But there is also need of the international 
approach in art, journalism, agriculture, and business. 

The “Ethies of Internationalism” would be a good 
course to add to the philosophy curriculum. The po- 
litieal scientists should devote a large measure of at- 
tention to the international conferences and charters. 
The historians should emphasize the history of inter- 
national relations and conferences. Edueators should 
study the international elements in American and for- 
eign educational systems. Sociologists should reach 
out as far as possible into international and intercul- 
tural research and analysis. Economists should pre- 
sent courses on the implications of the international 
conferences on monetary matters. 

But probably the most important innovation would 
be the founding of a Department of International Rela- 
tions or a Department of Humanity, embracing every 
sort of human contact and relationship. It should be 
the purpose of this department to try to advance the 
cause of peace and international welfare in accordance 
with the principles already suggested. This depart- 
ment should not only teach courses along the line of 
its major purpose but should attempt to influence 
other departments to add the types of courses already 
indicated. This department should also encourage re- 
search on all phases of its purpose, wherever con- 
ducted in the university. It should take a leading 
part in the exchange of professors between nations, 
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and particularly of students at the college and univer- 
sity level. All international interests and efforts of 
the university need not be centered in such a depart- 
ment, but all should be participated in by its per- 
sonnel. 

Such a department should have an interest in the 
development of a literature of peaceful and satisfy- 
ing international relations, to exist alongside and to 
reduce the preponderance of the nationalistic and 
other ethnocentric literatures in the libraries of the 
world. The department should also lead in trying to 
have textbooks at all levels of the educational system 
revised to emphasize humanitarian ideals for all peo- 
ples. It is obvious that the literature of a world long 
at peace will lack most of the ethnocentric literature 
now filling our libraries and will be predominantly in- 
ternational in character. If the present generation is 
to contribute its part to such a future world, it is nee- 
essary to begin at once. 
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The details of national education for world benefits 
are significant, but for present purposes the end js 
more important than the precise means to be em. 
ployed. The objective cannot safely be changed or 
compromised, but the methods of obtaining it can be 
permitted to vary. American education should act now 
to bring about this objective as rapidly as possible, be- 
cause at present it has within its limits a wider range 
of ages and a larger part of the population than ever 
before. These students will therefore constitute a 
larger part of the nation’s and the world’s leadership 
than were ever before given schooling in this country 
at one time. For the next few years this condition will 
be maintained, and during these years the effort to 
teach international ideals should be carried on at a 
maximum. The process of education of the whole 
people must continue indefinitely, but now is the time 
for a special effort. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, SAE 


THE annual report of the secretary of the Society 
for the Advancement of Education, Inc., showed that 
as of April 1, 1947, the society had 2,854 members 
(1,404 active and 1,450 sustaining), an increase of 
119 over the figures for April 1, 1946. 

The fiscal year ending on June 30, 1946, found the 
society with a comfortable balance. Owing to the 
increase in the costs of printing, paper, and distribu- 
tion, however, it was necessary to draw upon this 
reserve in the past nine months. The financial status 
of the society is incorporated in the report of the 
treasurer, James W. Campbell. 

Because of these increased costs, it was possible 
to issue only one 24-page number of ScHOOL AND 
Society each month instead of the two that had been 
planned last year. This economy made it possible, 
however, beginning in July, 1946, to initiate a special 
monthly feature, “Educational Literature Review,” by 
William W. Brickman, which has attracted numerous 
favorable comments. 

ScHoon anp Society suffered a serious loss in the 
death of its editor, William C. Bagley, on July 1, 
1946. Mr. Bagley had succeeded in raising the num- 
ber of individual subscribers from 475 in 1939 to over 
3,000 and in re-establishing the status of the journal 
in educational circles. The present editor, on the in- 
vitation of the Trustees, took over the work on Sep- 
tember 1, 1946, and on February 3, 1947, was elected 
to sueceed Mr. Bayley as secretary of the society. 

On assuming the editorship the present editor took 
over a going concern with a staff which deserves the 





highest tribute. The amount of work entailed in run- 
ning a weekly journal like ScHoot anp Society is not 
generally known. The volume, already large, was in- 
creased recently by transferring the business details 
formerly handled by the Science Press to the New 
York office. The size of the staff has not been in- 
creased, however, and the secretary paid a tribute to 
the co-operation of every one of its members, who 
give unstintingly of their time, are underpaid, and re- 
ceive no compensation for extra time when the need 
arises, as it does frequently. 

On April 1, 1947, the arrangement with the Science 
Press, Lancaster (Pa.), for the printing of ScHoo. 
AND SOCIETY was terminated in the interest of econ- 
omy and transferred to the Science Press Printing 
Company. (Our readers are advised that in the fu- 
ture all communications, whether editorial or business, 
should be addressed to 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New 
York 23, instead of to Laneaster.) As a further step 
in providing broadened editorial service, including 
the publication of one 32-page number each month, 
the Trustees have authorized an increase in subscrip- 
tion rates, for active members to $5.00 a year and to 
$7.00 a year for libraries and other non-member sub- 
seribers. These rates become effective, July 1, 1947. 

By ballot vote of the members of the society, John 
K. Norton, professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and John H. Bosshart, state 
commissioner of education for New Jersey, were 
elected Trustees for terms of four years, succeeding 
Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, 
Philadelphia, and Paul Klapper, president, Queens 
College (Flushing, N. Y.).—I. L. K. 
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TULANE UNIVERSITY EXPANDS ITS 
GRADUATE PROGRAM 


AccorDING to an announcement made by Rufus C. 
Harris, president of Tulane University, the graduate 
faculty has authorized the expansion of the Graduate 
School program in the Ph.D. field to include mathe- 
matics and English. The addition has been made pos- 
sible by important increases in the faculties of the 
university and improvements in scholarly resources. 
Further expansion is planned to provide Ph.D. studies 
in the departments of history, modern languages, and 
sociology. 

Starting this fall the Ph.D. program in mathematics 
will offer courses in eelestial mechanics, topology, 
algebra, ealeulus of variations and applied mathe- 
matics, and Banach spaces and measure theory. The 
courses will be conducted by professors H. E. Bu- 
chanan, A. D. Wallace, Marie J. Weiss, W. L. Duren, 
Jr., and B. J. Pettis. 

The program of English will cover the major fields 
from the middle ages to the 19th century, and will 
give proper emphasis to American, and especially to 
Southern, literature. Instruction in the teaching of 
English will also be an important part of the Ph.D. 
program. The program will be conducted by Roger 
P. MeCutcheon, dean of the Graduate School, and by 
professors George Meyer, Leonard Dean, Mildred 
Christian, Robert Lumiansky, Max Griffin, Richard 
Fogle, John Husband, Aline MacKenzie, John Stibbs, 
Garland F. Taylor, and Arthur K. Moore. 

Graduate teaching fellowships with values up to 
$1,200, part-time instructorships, and a limited num- 
ber of nonteaching fellowships will be offered in both 
mathematies and English. 


A WORKSHOP IN LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS 


UnpER the auspices of the Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, the University of Illinois will 
conduet a Workshop in Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions, June 15-July 3. At least part of the program 
will be given in Chieago, and participants will visit 
industries, attend labor meetings, and meet with rep- 
resentatives of management and labor. In this way 
inembers of the workshop will acquire firsthand knowl- 
edge of the problems, procedures, and techniques in- 
volved in labor and industrial relations. One of the 
major activities will be the preparation of resource 
units in this area of the social studies. 

The personnel will be composed of leaders in edu- 
cation, economies, and labor relations and prominent 
representatives of labor and management. The uni- 


versity will grant three hours of credit for completion 
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of the workshop. The number of participants will be 
limited. - 

The registration fee is $25, and the cost, exclusive 
of personal expenses and travel, will be about $100 a 
person. Applications must be made to the Institute 
of Labor and Industrial Relations, University of Illi- 
nois (Urbana), as soon as possible, but no later than 
June 1. 


THE 1947 INSTITUTE ON DEVELOPMENTAL 
READING AT TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Tue staff of the reading clinic, department of psy- 
chology, Temple University (Philadelphia 22), will 
again sponsor an annual Institute on Developmental 
Reading, scheduled for one week, June 23-27. 
Beginning with the 1947 Reading Clinic Institute, 
a three-year evaluation program has been initiated. 
This will make it possible for boards of education 
and state departments to send delegates for the dual 
purpose of organizing new programs and of evalu- 
ating existing programs. For 1947, the emphasis will 
be placed on the integrated-language-arts approach to 
the reading problems; for 1948, the content-area ap- 
proach; for 1949, the semantic, or meaning, approach. 
The theme for each year has been established to guide 
the organization of the developmental institute. 
William S. Gray, professor of education, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and other nationally known au- 
thorities have been added to the institute faculty, and 
seminars, demonstrations, and evaluations will be 
made by well-known specialists in reading and re- 
lated fields. By setting up a three-year program of 
emphases, it is possible to make better use of visiting 
consultants. The activities of the one-week institute 
are differentiated to meet the needs of clinical work- 
ers, vocational-guidance directors, and teachers in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and colleges. 
Enrollment is limited by advance registration. This 
must be confirmed prior to the institute. For a copy 
of the program and other information regarding this 
institute, write to Emmett Albert Betts, director of 
the Reading Clinic, Temple University. 


INSTITUTE FOR TEACHER-LIBRARIANS, 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 

THE University of Denver School of Education and 
the College of Librarianship announce a six-weeks In- 
stitute for Teacher-Librarians from June 16 to July 
26. The institute will meet the new standards of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, which require that teacher-librarians in secon- 
dary schools with an enrollment of fewer than 200 
pupils should have six hours of library science before 
September, 1947. 

The institute will offer two new courses to meet this 
requirement to carry either education or library- 
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science credit, either undergraduate or graduate, of 
10 quarter hours (6.6 semester hours) at the rate of 
$8.00 per quarter hour. The courses are: (1) How 
to organize a Small School Library; (2) Library Ma- 
terials for the School Curriculum. The courses, de- 
signed to give the teacher-librarian practical knowl- 
edge of the subjects specified in the standards, will 
be given by Margaret Hayes, education co-ordinator, 
Mary Reed Library, University of Denver. The class 
work will be supplemented by field visits to loeal 
school and other libraries. 
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These courses are in addition to the regular pro. 
gram of the College of Librarianship which meets the 
requirements of the North Central Association that 
schools with an enrollment of 500 or over shall have 
a full-time librarian with at least 24 semester hours 
in library science. 

Further information may be obtained from Harriet 
E. Howe, director, College of Librarianship, or Arthur 
K. Loomis, director, School of Education, University 
of Denver. 
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Report on increase in memberships for the week 
ending May 12: sustaining, 1; active, 1. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


THE REVEREND JOHN LOWDEN KNIGHT was in- 
stalled as chancellor, Nebraska Wesleyan University 
(Lincoln), April 24. 


NELSON GLUECK, professor of Bible and Biblical 
archaeology, Hebrew Union College (Cincinnati), will 
succeed Julian Morgenstern in the presidency, July 1, 
when the latter retires after 26 years of service. 


Witit1amM DuncAN COPELAND, whose appointment 
as president, Billings (Mont.) Polytechnic Institute, 
was reported in ScHooL AND Society, August 31, 
1946, is president of Rocky Mountain College (Bill- 
ings), an institution established recently through the 
merger of the institute and Intermountain Union Col- 
lege. In announcing the merger, Dr. Copeland said: 
“We shall stress liberal-arts, preprofessional, and vo- 
cational courses. The faculty will be chosen for intel- 
lectual competence, success in teaching, and strong 
Christian character.” In the fall several new depart- 
ments will be added, and plans have been made for 
the expansion of business-administration and bank- 
ing courses, home-making study, work in nursing edu- 
cation, and biology, premedical, and predental edu- 
cation. 


Tue Rigut REVEREND Monsignor CuHarLes L. 
GIBLIN, assistant director of New York Catholic 
Charities, has been appointed president, Cathedral 
College (New York City), to succeed the Right Rev- 
erend John J. Hartigan, who was appointed pastor of 
the Church of St. John the Baptist, White Plains 
(N. Y.), in April. 

JACKSON Birp has been appointed headmaster, 
Wilkes-Barre Day School (Forty-Fort, Pa.), to sue- 
ceed Harold J. Cruikshank, whose appointment as 
headmaster, University School (Shaker Heights, 





Cleveland), was reported in ScHooL AND Soctzry, 
March 15. 


THE following appointments, effective July 1, have 
been announced by Simmons College (Boston 15): 
Caroline F. Chapman, as assistant to the president; 
to a professorship, Weldon Welfling (economics) ; to 
an assistant professorship, Catherine Doerr (clothing 
and design); to a lectureship, Helen H. Tartakoff 
(analytic psychology); and to instructorships, Mary 
P. Crumley (biology), Yorick G. Hurd (physics), 
Rena K. MacBride (secretarial studies), and Evelyn 
Woodbury (advertising). Ruth C. Cron has been 
named assistant in secretarial studies, and Ingeborg 
Greeff, resident head of the Francis Street houses. 
The following resignations have also been announced: 
Warren §. Tryon, associate professor of history; 
Ross F. Lockridge, assistant professor of English; 
Alice V. Hagelshaw, instructor in public-health nurs- 
ing; Ruth C. Morize, lecturer on appreciation of 
music; Pearl S. Young, director of public relations; 
Erna G. Anderson, director of health; and Barbara 
H. Halladay, assistant to the president. 


KATHERINE R. JEFFERS, assistant professor of zool- 
ogy, Duke University (Durham, N. C.), will succeed 
Grace Warren Landrum as dean of women, College 
of William and Mary (Williamsburg, Va.), when the 
latter retires at the close of the academic year after 
serving as dean and professor of English for 20 
years. 


Epwarp McCuiune Fiemine, of City College (New 
York), has been appointed dean and professor of 
history, Park College (Parkville, Mo.), to succeed 
Harry Edward Crull in the former post. Dr. Crull 
has accepted the headship of the department of mathe- 
maties, Butler University (Indianapolis). Dr. Flem- 
ing will assume his new duties in September. 


THe REVEREND MALcoLM A. CARPENTER, a former 
Navy chaplain, has been appointed director of re- 
ligious activities, Allegheny College (Meadville, Pa.). 
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WituiaAm G. Witcox, former chief of the depart- 
ment of public information, Bureau of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation, succeeded Harold K. Schellenger 
as director of the Bureau of Public Relations, the 
Ohio State University, May 16. Mr. Schellenger re- 
signed, April 30. 


Porter G. PERRIN, professor of rhetoric, Colgate 
University (Hamilton, N. Y.), has succeeded Leo L. 
Rockwell as head of the department of English. Dr. 
Rockwell has resigned from this post to devote all 
his time to the directorship of the division of arts 
and letters. J. Melbourne Shortliffe, chairman of the 
department of economics, will retire at the close of 
the academic year after 26 years of service. 


Wewpon G. Cooper, professor of public administra- 
tion, University of Alabama, will assume his new post 
as professor of political science, University of Vir- 
ginia, June 1. 

JoHN D. ELpER, a member of the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has been appointed associate 
professor of mathematics, Saint Louis University. 
An announcement of promotions was also sent to 
ScHoot AND Society under date of April 25: to pro- 
fessorships, Clement S. Mihanovich (sociology), the 
Reverend Gerald Ellard, S.J. (moral theology), and 
Frederick Klein (engineering); to associate profes- 
sorships, Kenneth G. Brill (geology), Arthur G. 
Rouse (physies), the Reverend Clement F. DeMuth, 
S.J., and the Reverend Leo Coressel, S.J. (dogmatic 
theology), the Reverend Aloysius A. Jacobsmeyer, 
S.J., and the Reverend Arthur F. Hoogstraet, S.J. 
(classieal languages), Walter C. Eberhardt (physical 
education), the Reverend Benjamin R. Fulkerson, 
S.J. (religion), the Reverend John J. O’Brien, S.J. 
(philosophy), and the Reverend Aloysius H. Scheller, 
S.J. (social work); and to assistant professorships, 
the Reverend Lawrence McHattie, S.J. (sociology), 
Ignatius M. Weiringer (modern languages), Arthur 
C. Meyers (economies), Dorothy R. Quigley (nursing 
education), John W. Conoyer (geography), the Rev- 
erend Robert J. Henle, 8.J., and the Reverend Chris- 
tian L. Bonnet, S.J. (philosophy), the Reverend Ed- 
ward E. Finn, 8.J. (religion), Edwin A. Paradoski 
and Charles E. Wuller (accounting), the Reverend 
Francis T. Severin, S.J. (psychology), Alois J. 
Lorenz (mathematics), and the Reverend Raymond 
J. Bishop, S.J. (education). 


THE ReverREND JAMES B. MACELWANE, S.J., dean, 
Institute of Geophysical Technology, Saint Louis Uni- 
versity, has been appointed by President Truman to 
the Committee on Geophysical Sciences, Joint Re- 
search and Development Board. Father Macelwane 
will act as chairman of the panel on seismology, soil 
mechanies, and voleanology. 
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ALFRED NEwTon RicwHarps, professor of pharma- 
cology, Medical School, University of Pennsylvania, 
was elected president, National Academy of Sciences, 
April 30, to sueceed Frank Baldwin Jewett, chairman 
of the Board of Bell Laboratories, Ine., New York 
City, who retired after eight years of service. 


Recent Deaths 


ALBERT FREDERICK SIEPERT, vice-president, Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute (Peoria, Ill.), died, April 30, at 
the age of sixty-three years. Mr. Siepert had served 
as a teacher in the schools of Iowa City (1904-07), 
(1908-09) Northwest Missouri State Normal School 
(now State Teachers College, Maryville), and (1909- 
13) the schools of Montelair (N. J.); and at the in- 
stitute as professor of education, dean of the division 
of industrial education, director of the summer ses- 
sion, and vice-president (since 1913). 


THE REVEREND Lupwiag ERNEST FUERBRINGER, 
president emeritus, Concordia Seminary (St. Louis), 
died, May 5, at the age of eighty-three years. Dr. 
Fuerbringer had served as pastor of the Lutheran 
Church (1885-93), Frankenmuth (Mich.), and at the 
seminary as professor of theology (1893-45) and 
president (1931-45). 


Puitip Curtis Nasu, president, University of 
Toledo (Ohio), succumbed to a heart ailment, May 6. 
Dr. Nash, who was fifty-six years old at the time of 
his death, had served as professor of civil engineering 
(1919-20), Northeastern University; dean and pro- 
fessor (1921-29), Antioch College (Yellow Springs, 
Ohio) ; director (1929-33), League of Nations Asso- 
ciation; and president (since 1933), University of 
Toledo. 


THE REVEREND GEORGE WASHINGTON BRYANT, pro- 
fessor emeritus of Latin, Coe College (Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa), died, May 6, at the age of seventy-three years. 
Dr. Bryant had served as a teacher (1897-99) in the 
schools of Grand Rapids (Mich.) and at Coe College 
as professor of Latin (1899-1942) and executive vice- 
president (1929-42). 


THE REVEREND WARREN JOSEPH MOULTON, presi- 
dent emeritus, Bangor (Maine) Theological Seminary, 
died, May 7, at the age of eighty-one years. Dr. 
Moulton had served as teacher in a preparatory school 
(1888-90) ; instructor in the Biblical and Semitic de- 
partment (1898-1902), Yale University, and (1902- 
03) American School of Oriental Research (Jerusa- 
lem); and at Bangor Theological Seminary as asso- 
ciate professor of New Testament language and lit- 
erature (1905-08), Hayes professor (1908-33), and 
president (1921-33). 


THomas Raprorp Aaa, dean emeritus, Division of 
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Engineering, Iowa State College (Ames), died, May 
7, at the age of sixty-eight years. Mr. Agg had served 
as instructor in engineering drawing (1905-06) and 
(1906-08) in theoretical and applied mechanics, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; road engineer (1908-13), Illinois 
State Highway Department; and instructor in the 
department of civil engineering (1913-31), assistant 
dean of engineering (1931-32), and dean and director 
of the Engineering Experiment Station (1932-46), 
Iowa State College. 


CuirrorD M. Wo.Fe, formerly a member of the 
staff of the department of psychology, University of 
Southern California (Los Angeles), died, May 7, in 
Newark (N. J.) because of illness contracted in 
Nagoya (Japan), where he had been serving as a 
civilian superintendent of U.S. air bases. Mr. Wolfe, 
who was forty-two years old at the time of his death, 
had taught at Pasadena (Calif.) Junior College be- 
fore going to the University of Southern California. 


Mary A. GRAHAM MITCHELL, founder and head- 
mistress, Winchester-Thurston School (Pittsburgh), 
died, May 7, at the age of eighty-five years. Dr. 
Mitchell, who was born in Lawrencekirk (Scotland), 
came to the United States in 1902 and shortly there- 
after established the East Park Preparatory School 
for Girls, the name of which was changed to the Win- 
chester-Thurston School following the merger with 
the Thurston Preparatory School. 


Cassius JaAcKsoN Keyser, Adrain professor emer- 
itus of mathematics, Columbia University, died, May 
8, at the age of eighty-five years. Dr. Keyser had 
served as superintendent of schools in Ohio and Mon- 
tana (1885-90); instructor in mathematics in Mis- 
souri (1891-92); professor of mathematics (1892- 
94), New York State Normal School (now State 
Teachers College, New Paltz); instructor in mathe- 
matics (1894-95), Smith Academy, Washington Uni- 
versity (St. Louis) ; and at Columbia as tutor (1897- 
1900), instructor (1900-03), adjunct professor (1903- 
04), Barnard College, and Adrain professor (1904- 
27). 

THEODORE SULLIVAN Cox, dean, School of Juris- 
prudence, College of William and Mary (Williams- 
burg, Va.), succumbed to a heart ailment, May 10, at 


Shorter Papers. 
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the age of fifty-three years. Dr. Cox had taught at 
the Law School of the University of Virginia before 
going to the College of William and Mary in 1930, 
He was appointed to the deanship in 1932. 


GrorGce ALFRED MANEY, professor of structural en- 
gineering, Northwestern University, died, May 10, at 
the age of fifty-eight years. Mr. Maney had served 
as instructor in the University of Minnesota prior to 
1918 when he entered the armed services in World 
War I, returning to serve as assistant professor of 
structural engineering until 1926 and associate pro- 
fessor until 1928. He joined the staff of North- 
western University in 1928. 


Other Items 


Heten L. Bunce, dean, Frances Payne Bolton 
School of Nursing, Western Reserve University, an- 
nounced recently that more opportunities will be 
available in the fall for college women to attend the 
school. This is made possible by the discontinuance 
of the diploma program for high-school graduates. 
In eliminating high-school graduates from admission, 
the school will place emphasis on the education of 
“the mature college woman who has a serious interest 
in nursing.” 

THE Denes Psychodramatic Theater, which pro- 
duced a series of dramatic sketches on mental illness, 
as reported in ScHoon AND Society, April 12, is 
showing a series based on juvenile delinquency every 
Wednesday in May at the Central Commercial High 
School, 241 East 42nd Street, New York 17. These 
sketches, like the earlier ones, are available for pres- 
entation in colleges, schools, and clubs. Each per- 
formance is followed by a diseussion led by a panel 
of persons competent to discuss the problems. The 
first panel for the juvenile-delinquency series consists 
of Fred Brown, clinical psychologist, Mt. Sinai Hos- 
pital; Padraic Colum, Irish playwright; Rabbi Eman- 
uel Green, leader of the B’nai B’rith Youth Organiza- 
tion; Leo Shapiro, director, department of education, 
Anti-Defamation League; and Albert Olson, of the 
Juvenile Aid Bureau, representing the police depart- 
ment. Information regarding the theater may be 
obtained by writing to Betty Jo Weaver, 164 Waverly 
Place, New York 14. 





THE COLLEGE BOARD TESTS FROM THE 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL POINT OF VIEW! 


THE discussion of the College Board Examinations 


1The substance of a paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the New England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Boston. 


takes on two phases. There are some who would like 
to see them abolished altogether so as to remove their 
“dominating influence” over the high-school program 
of instruction, and there are others who would like to 
see them modified so that teachers may know more 
definitely how to prepare their pupils for the tests. 
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We still have with us public-school officials—princi- 
pals and superintendents—who attribute the weakness 
of their educational programs to the College Board 
requirements. There is reason to believe that in many 
eases the blame heaped on the College Board for a 
spotty high-school curriculum is nothing less than a 
form of scapegoatism. It is true that up to fifteen or 
twenty years ago the College Board meticulously out- 
lined the kind of preparation secondary-school pupils 
should receive in the various fields of study in order 
to be prepared to pass the examinations, but even then 
there was nothing particularly alarming in the pro- 
cedure, since forty to fifty per cent of the pupils 
attending high school at that time were taking the 
college-preparatory course. 

The various examining committees of the board were 
composed, for the most part, of college professors. 
As such they represented the member institutions 
which were demanding, with some justification it 
would seem, a certain type of preparation from their 
prospective students because they felt that such prepa- 
ration was necessary for their successful progress in 
college. Secondary-school people who complained 
about the undue influence of the College Board should 
really have asked the colleges to change their pro- 
grams of instruction instead of finding fault with the 
entrance examinations. 

That these complaints have not yet died down, in 
spite of the radical change in the style of the tests, 
is evidenced by the following statement of a New York 
City high-sehool principal, which recently appeared 
in an educational periodical. “Although we say our 
high schools are terminal schools, the high-school 
course is chartered from the first acadamic year to 
the last by the inviolable demands of our colleges.”? 
There seems to be no reason for adopting such an 
educational charter in any sizable high school, espe- 
cially the kind existing in New York City with enroll- 
ments of three thousand to eight thousand pupils. 
With the modern programs of ability testing, homo- 
geneous grouping, guidance, and varied curricula, it 
should be possible to meet the needs of all types of 
pupils, no matter what their goals. The cure for the 
restricted curriculum is not to abolish the College 
Board tests, but to enrich still further the high-school 
program of studies. 

A survey conducted among teachers who have been 
giving instruction in both college-preparatory and 
general-curriculum subjects for many years reveals a 
difference of opinion among the instructors of mathe- 
maties and science on the one hand, and those of 
English and foreign languages on the other, eoncern- 


? Benjamin M. Steigman, ‘‘What Ails Our High 
Schools?’’ School Management, October, 1946. 
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ing the fairness of the present type of College Board 
tests. The mathematics teachers declare that the ob- 
jective mathematics examination given by the board 
adequately tests the general ability of the pupil and 
does not favor tutoring, as was possible under the 
old type. “The high school pupil,” declares one 
mathematics teacher, “is given the opportunity to com- 
pete with the private preparatory group on a fairer 
basis.” The teachers of mathematics feel that the 
old-style examinations offered too much opportunity 
for “cramming,” whereas the present type reveals 
more truthfully the pupils who have real ability to do 
advanced work, and this, they say, should be the aim 
of teaching—not how many pupils can be sent to col- 
lege, regardless of their ability. 

The teachers of science assert that the old-type, 
three-hour examination was well known to the pupil 
in advance. He could prime himself for it by inten- 
sified study lasting three or four weeks. Furthermore, 
the old-type examination had the effect of preventing 
the constant reorganization of chemical subject mat- 
ter so important in these days of rapidly expanding 
scientific knowledge. Few teachers dared to spend 
much time on topics not included in the College Board 
syllabus of former years. All this has been changed 
by the new-type College Board tests, making it pos- 
sible for the chemistry instructor to develop his course 
along modern and up-to-date lines. 

On the other hand, there is a note of hesitation, 
even dissent, in the comments made by the teachers 
of English and foreign languages. Some of the 
former whose views were solicited had served on the 
English Reading Committee of the College Board 
anywhere from five to ten years and, therefore, were 
in a position to speak with some authority. Some of 
these declared that the present one-hour English test 
puts a premium on speed of writing, thus handicap- 
ping the pupil whose thinking may be just as good 
but who is by nature a slow writer. “Such a pupil,” 
declares one of these teachers, “used to give a more 
creditable account of himself in the three-hour exami- 
nation.” The English teachers also feel that no stu- 
dent can furnish proof of his grasp of English litera- 
ture in the short space of one hour. Furthermore, the 
present-type English examination, devoted exclusively 
to composition, does not give due recognition to the 
vast amount of time devoted to the study of literature 
in the classroom. The teachers also entertain some 
doubt about the ability of the College Board readers 
of English papers to predict the candidate’s probable 
suecess or failure in college work when their judg- 
ment must be based only on a composition of approxi- 
mately 450 words in length. 
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The complaint of the foreign-language teachers is 
very much the same as that of the English teachers. 
It is claimed by those who give instruction in Latin 
that the present-type Latin paper does not test the 
ability of the student to convert English into accept- 
able Latin. Similarly, the teachers of French declare 
that the fact that all French students—second-year 
as well as third-year—take the same test makes it 
somewhat terrifying to those who are attempting to 
meet the minimum two-year requirement in French. 
To be sure, they are rated according to a different 
scale, but they are confronted by the same words and 
the same phrases as the most advanced pupils. This 
discourages them at the very start, so that they feel 
lost even before they begin to write. 

It is evident from the above that the present-type 
achievement tests in mathematics and science meet the 
needs of students and teachers alike, while those deal- 
ing with English and foreign languages do not. 

The difference of opinion expressed by the two 
groups of teachers seems to be substantiated by the 
results of the Aptitude Tests taken last April by the 
pupils of the Bulkeley High School (Hartford, Conn.), 
with which the writer is connected. The average per- 
centile of the pupils who took the mathematies part 
of the Aptitude Test was 63.8, while the average per- 
centile rank of the same pupils on the verbal part of 
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the test was only 53.8. Again, these pupils scored an 
average percentile of 71.2 on the Chemistry Achieve- 
ment Test, whereas their average percentile rank on 
the English Achievement Test was 68.2. This differ- 
ence in two independent fields of performance is not 
due to difference in the quality of instruction, because 
the three departments concerned are known to the 
writer to be equally efficient. 

If there is any merit in the statements and facts 
presented, it seems that there is no reason why the 
same shoe should be forced on every foot. If the 
Achievement Tests in English and foreign languages 
have to be modified and extended to a two-hour period 
in order to bring about the best results, the proper 
authorities might well consider this change. On the 
other hand, the present status of the College Board 
Examinations is not a matter for subjective opinion 
or open-forum debate. It is a matter for the statisti- 
cian. If the experts have found that the results of 
the present tests and the college grades yield a higher 
correlation than those of the old-type, three-hour 
examinations, then there is not much that can be said 
against them. Figures may not be as eloquent as 
rhetoric, but they are more convincing. 


Gustave A. Ferncoip 


BULKELEY HIGH SCHOOL, 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Comment and Criticism... 





A SWISS EDUCATOR LOOKS AT 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 

To enter America from Europe is like entering an- 
other world, even if one comes from Switzerland. 
Because of our long isolation, it is somehow a greater 
step than coming from England to the United States. 
I have worked in the field of higher education for 
twelve years, and have come here to study American 
education to prepare a report for my government. 
Until the advent of Nazism, higher education in Ger- 
man-speaking Switzerland was in very close relation- 
ship with Germany and to a great extent dependent 
upon it. Now, Switzerland is looking toward a new, 
strong, creative relationship with the great western 
democracies, England and the United States. 

To obtain ideas of American educational philosophy 
I studied William James, Whitehead, John Dewey, 
Robert M. Hutchins, some publications of the Eduea- 
tional Policies Commission, such as “The Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy,” and “Education 
for All American Youth,” the 24th Yearbook of the 
National Edueation Association, the Harvard Report 


on “General Education in a Free Society,” and 
Thayer’s “American Education under Fire.” Accord- 
ingly, I secured a fairly good picture about the gen- 
eral ideas, some controversial positions, and the com- 
mon purpose. 

It is possible that for an American the controversies, 
for instance, between the philosophy of John Dewey 
and some Neo-Thomistie ideas of Robert M. Hutchins 
are more obvious than the common ideas. For a 
European the special features and attitudes visible 
in ali the theories of American education are much 
more striking. I have tried to extract these common 
and, as I think, typical American features. In the 
first place, I found that the attitude here “from left 
to right” is decidedly optimistic—an extremely valu- 
able basis for every education! There seems to exist 
a sort of silent agreement that it is really possible 
to build up a free and better society, and that educa- 
tion is one of the most effective means to achieve that 
end. Every educator seems to have a strong and 
unshaken faith that it is really and truly possible to 
educate “All American Youth” for freedom or for free 
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citizenship in a free society, if it is done in the right 
spirit and in the right way! In other words, there 
seems to exist the common belief that the goal can be 
reached, that man ean be educated as a free and self- 
responsible individual in a free society, if one condi- 
tion is fulfilled: that those responsible for this educa- 
tion have the right philosophy and know the right 
way or the right method. So it seems now to be the 
chief task for American education to find that right 
philosophy and to work out the right methods. 

It seems to me that this optimism hangs together 
with other fundamental beliefs and general agree- 
ments, as the belief in evolution and progress. Before 
I came here I had the opportunity to observe in 
England and France, and through first-hand informa- 
tion I know quite a bit about the situation in Germany, 
Italy, and Austria. Then, coming out of a Europe 
war-torn and devastated in both the physical and 
spiritual sense, it was a striking surprise to find here 
this sound optimism with the unshaken belief in evo- 
lution and progress. It appeared to me at first as if 
here the period of the Enlightenment were still alive, 
the age of Rousseau, Comte, Darwin, Emerson, and 
the nineteenth-century Liberalism with the belief that 
man is good by nature, gifted with the light of reason 
which will lead him to higher and higher goals. 

For most people in Europe such a belief has long 
ago been smashed by the hard experiences they had 
to undergo, and the opposite idea gained ground, that 
man is by nature bad and corrupted, and that only 
foree can keep him in order, or as the church preaches: 
he is a lost sinner altogether and only the grace of 
God through His Word ean save him. Indeed, after 
the horrid experiences Europe had to go through, 
there is great danger of coming to the conclusion 
that large groups of human beings are more terrible 
than wild beasts, especially because they are “gifted 
with the light of reason.” I do not mean to say that 
because of hard experiences everybody lost his faith 
in the dignity of man and dropped his belief in the 
possibility of building a free society of self-responsible 
individuals. But it was not easy to keep this belief. 

The American optimism seemed to me to be super- 
ficial and out of date, overlooking the hard reality of 
life. That was the beginning. But I soon learned 
that some essential ideas of contemporary American 
education are different and far deeper rooted than 
similar ideas of the Enlightenment and nineteenth- 
century Liberalism, that they are for one thing very 
critical and as far as possible based on the reality 
of actual life. It is, for instance, surprising and con- 
vineing to see the immense and earefully handled re- 
search work undertaken to obtain real facts for the 
task of education. There is a sound sense of reality, 
with no more discussion about the old question if man 
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is good or bad by nature. Reality makes it obvious 
that a human being may turn out good or bad, and 
the doctrine about the dignity of man is, if I under- 
stand it correctly, not some sort of idealistic belief, 
but is taken as a potential reality. So I think that 
the optimism in American education is justified, being 
always put to test. It is in fact in its structure very 
different from any superficial optimism; it is, if I may 
say so, a tested, tough, and realistic one. 

I found another sign of this sense of reality ‘in all 
the formulations of the purposes or the aims of edu- 
cation. The goal set up is on a level which can usually 
be reached, and ends and means are kept in a sound 
relationship. I think that hangs together with the 
pragmatism in American education. If a goal cannot 


be reached, science goes to work to find the 4¢AsOBye— 


or the goal must be changed for one that can be 
reached. As the Harvard Report puts it: “A tone of 
toughmindedness and curiosity and a readiness for 
change marks this pragmatic attitude.” I think this is 
a sign of a young and powerful nation, already taught 
by hard experience, neither carried away by an un- 
real, sky-high idealism nor held back by a too heavy 
tradition. Another quotation from the Harvard Re- 
port seems to me to bear this out: “Education can 
therefore be wholly devoted neither to tradition nor 
to experiment, neither to the belief that the ideal is 
enough nor to the view that means are valuable apart 
from the ideal. It must uphold at the same time tradi- 
tion and experiment, the ideal and the means, sub- 
serving, like our culture itself, change within commit- 
ment.” 

Even in such controversial positions as those of 
John Dewey and Robert M. Hutchins, I found with 
some variations the same typical American attitudes 
as I have pointed out. In his sharp criticism of 
higher American education, Mr. Hutchins keeps this 
realistic optimism and pragmatism. He wants to 
achieve an end which is on a sound and realistic 
level, i.e., to improve society, and when he speaks of 
the task of education—to make rational animals more 
perfectly rational—he understands by the term “ra- 
tional” something practical and useful. It has to 
serve the common purpose of American edueation—to 
improve society, and for this end “an institution may 
develop in its students a social consciousness and a 
social conscience.” I see here some similar features to 
John Dewey’s sentence, “Philosophy is reflection upon 
social ideals, and education is the effort to actualize 
them in human behavior.” This is significant—if 
American philosophy of education sees an ideal, it 
has to be one that can be actualized. 

So, I think American education with its tough and 
realistic optimism, its action-power, and its immense 
moral resources has the great mission to help rebuild 
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the culture of Europe, a task which must be done! 
It is today more true than ever what G. Stanley Hall 
wrote in “Life and Confessions of a Psychologist” 
more than twenty years ago, “Education has now be- 
come the chief problem of the world, its one holy 
cause. The nations that see this will survive, and 
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those that fail to do so will slowly perish.” In Europe 
many people know and see this clearly, but we have 
somehow lost the ability “to do so.” Here, I think, 
America could and should teach us! 
Hans Casparis 
CuicaGo, Iu. 


Societies and Meetings... 





THE 30TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


CURRENT educational and national problems and a 
forward look rather than the anniversary aspect of 
its annual meeting dominated the program of the 
American Council on Education at five sessions held 
May 2 and 3 in the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. Over 300 educators from all parts of the 
country, representing about a third of the 964 con- 
stituent associational and institutional members of 
the council, heard eleven well-known speakers give 
scheduled addresses and papers on educational and 
national policy, on financial problems of the teach- 
ing profession, and on American education as seen 
by representatives of labor and business. 

That educators largely voted “yes” to the question 
“Is Federal aid to education necessary and desir- 
able?” was reported at the opening session on May 2 
by George F. Zook, president of the council. 

In response to a council questionnaire, only 11 per 
cent of the representatives of national educational 
organizations and colleges and universities voted “no” 
on Federal aid. 

Almost all favored Federal funds for transportation, 
textbooks, and health services to pupils attending both 
public and private schools, but they divided almost 
equally on the issue of Federal funds for private schools. 
They also indorsed the principle that Federal money 
should be available to all states, rather than allocated 
only to those less able to support education. 


Dr. Zook gave it as his opinion that “not less than one 
billion dollars a year is required for Federal aid to 
education, if we are to do more than play around with 
a matter of deep national concern.” 

In his dinner address on May 2 as chairman of the 
ACE, George D. Stoddard, president of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, reviewed with hearty approval the 
progress made toward a merger of testing programs 
proposed by a committee appointed by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Under 
this plan a National Educational Testing Service 
would be set up, combining the measurement activities 
of the American Council on Edueation, the College 
Entrance Examination Board, and the Graduate 
Record Office. 





The attitude of educators toward the plan of the 
War Department for universal military training was 
the subject of comment both by Dr. Zook and by Dr. 
Stoddard. The general opposition of educators can 
be explained, Dr. Zook declared, on the ground that 
they “believe that compulsory military training can- 
not be decided without considering other aspects of 
national security.” Such considerations were indi- 
cated as removing illiteracy, improving physical 
health, training for vocational skills, developing sci- 
entifie research, and building morale. “Educators be- 
lieve that, when national defense is thought of in 
these terms, the job can best be done through our edu- 
cational system rather than to resort to universal 
military training.” 

Concerning the UMT plan, Dr. Stoddard concluded 
his dinner address with these words: 


They [the educators] have the utmost respect for our 
civil and military leaders but they believe that the new 
plan falls short. Paradoxically, they and their organi- 
zations would go farther than these leaders ask them to 
go in supporting military training, youth fitness, and 
industrial production—and they would not count the cost. 
They already favor keeping the Nation on the alert under 
a revised plan of selective service. They would call upon 
young and old, veteran and civilian, male and female, 
tank driver and tank maker. They do not shrink from 


atomic energy. 
Their main hope is—and I share it—that with all our 


getting we shall get understanding, and with all our pre- 
paring we shall get peace among nations. 


A feature of the opening session was the summary 
by Edmund E. Day, president of Cornell University, 
of the background of the proposed Science Founda- 
tion and “the fifty-fifty chance for passage at this ses- 
sion of Congress of bills providing for Federal sup- 
port of scientific research to be carried out in large 
part by the universities and colleges of the nation.” 
There was discussion from the floor of the provision 
for scholarships and fellowships. 

Of broad interest was the presentation, under the 
title, “Teachers and Dollars!” of papers by Mary 
Titus, of Huntington (W. Va.), president of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, National Education 
Association, and by Ralph E. Himstead, general seere- 
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tary, American Association of University Professors. 
Miss Titus diseussed “the teacher-salary crisis” of the 
publie schools; Dr. Himstead, the financial status of 
the faculty members in colleges and universities. 
Under the captions, “Labor Looks at Education” and 
“Business Looks at Education,” addresses were de- 
livered on the labor view by James B. Carey, secretary- 
treasurer, Congress of Industrial Organizations, and 
on the business side by Raymond Rubicam, a member 
of the Committee for Economie Development. At the 
dinner, the Reverend Edmund A. Walsh, regent, 
School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University, 
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spoke on “What Education Can Learn from Nurem- 
berg.” 

Other speakers were: Alonzo G. Grace, commissioner 
of education for the State of Connecticui, on “Im- 
plications of Armed Services Educational Programs” ; 
Thomas N. Barrows, ACE director, and Francis T. 
Spaulding, commissioner of education for the State of 
New York, on “Accreditation of Service Experiences” ; 
and Mark A. May, Yale University, on “Motion Pic- 
tures in Education.” 

RAYMOND WALTERS 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 





URBAN LABORATORY FOR SOCIAL- 
SCIENCE RESEARCH 


THE long-established trend toward increasing urban- 
ization of the nation’s population has occasioned a 
need for personnel trained in urban problems and 
for advances in the techniques and knowledge of the 
social sciences to cope more adequately with these 
problems. In recognition of this trend, the University 
of Michigan in co-operation with the city of Flint has 
established a long-range program of continuing re- 
search in the social, economic, and political problems 
of the Flint metropolitan area. The project has many 
aspects of interest to educators, planners, publie offi- 
cials, and civie leaders interested in the problems of 
urban and metropolitan areas. 

The Social Science Research Project is founded on 
two principal objectives: (1) training of graduate 
students in research and (2) community service as an 
outgrowth of that research. Two operating units, one 
on the university campus and one in Flint, have been 
organized to promote these objectives. 

With respeet to the objective of graduate training, 
the project is unique not only because a specific urban 
area is provided as a research laboratory, but because 
participation in the project is interdepartmental. On 
the university eampus the focus for this interdepart- 
mental arrangement is the Metropolitan Community 
Seminar whieh is attended by faculty representatives 
of the participating departments, graduate students 
on the project (fellowship recipients), and the resident 
director of the project in Flint. Participating depart- 
ments are all in the social-science field and include 
economies, geography, political science, public admin- 
istration, sociology, and the College of Architecture 
and Design; faculty members of the seminar are, 
respectively, Edgar M. Hoover, Robert B. Hall, 
Arthur W. Bromage, John A. Perkins, Amos H. Haw- 
ley (chairman), and John W. Hyde. Although rep- 
resentatives of the above departments constitute the 


regular membership of the seminar, graduate students 
from other departments who wish to work on specific 
problems in the metropolitan field as exemplified by 
the Flint area are admitted. Several graduate students 
from the School of Public Health, for example, are 
exploring methods of bringing about a closer relation 
between city planning and public-health planning, 
using the Flint metropolitan area as a case study. 
Although the project as a whole was established in 
the fall of-1946, the Metropolitan Community Seminar 
was organized as early as 1931 by the late Professor 
McKenzie. The seminar provides an opportunity at 
one point in the program of graduate training to 
bridge the gaps between related disciplines. Regular 
meetings, at which research to be initiated or under 
way is discussed in the light of the entire metropolitan 
problem, provoke effective interchange of ideas, tech- 
niques, and knowledge among the various fields of 
training and thought represented at the meetings. 
Although the graduate fellow receives his primary 
training in the specialization of his choice, he never- 
theless gains a wider appreciation of what is taking 
place in the neighboring fields and how these develop- 
ments are related to his own work. This is important 
because social, economic, and political problems, espe- 
cially in urban areas, pay no more heed to the divid- 
ing areas of the various social-seience disciplines than 
they do to political boundaries. Thus it is believed 
that the project will help to develop personnel able 
to make their special contribution in a larger frame 
of reference than that represented by their specialty. 
The need of such personnel is manifest in various 
publie agencies associated with planning or broad 
programs, civie organizations, and in edueational and 
research institutions which are finding that the human- 
relations problems of today are too complex for solu- 
tion by reliance on a single limited approach. Eduea- 
tionally, the project thus aims to preserve the benefits 
of a specialized training but provides the environment 
in which the specialist is encouraged to fit his work 
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into the larger context demanded by society’s prob- 
lems. 

The office in Flint consists of a full-time resident 
director with clerical and stenographic assistance. 
Also attached to the project in Flint is the Flint 
Advisory Board, whose members are outstanding in 
civie leadership and represent a wide range of local 
interests. Indeed, much of the impetus behind the 
initiation of the project was locally engendered; and 
the financing of the project is equally divided between 
the University and groups in Flint. The functions 
of the Flint unit and the advisory board include gui- 
dance of the local public-relations aspects of the 
project, consultation on the program of research 
particularly with respect to problems of local interest, 
facilitation of the actual conduct of the field research, 
and advice with respect to local publication and distri- 
bution of research reports in order that the research 
findings may be of maximum usefulness to the com- 
munity. Aside from the research conducted by the 
graduate fellows, the Flint office initiates and eon- 
ducts additional research, particularly on the more 
urgent problems of the community. This arrange- 
ment imparts greater flexibility to the program, 
especially with respect to the community-service ob- 
jective. The local office is also in a position to sup- 
plement and to integrate the findings of the various 
surveys so that they can be made to bear more directly 
on local problems and needs that may arise from time 
to time. Members of the Flint Advisory Board are 
Mark W. Bills, Carl W. Bonbright, Max Burnell, 
Arthur L. Crawley, Harlow H. Curtice, Michael A. 
Gorman, Harding Mott, Arthur H. Sarvis, and §. S. 
Stewart, Sr. 

Administration of the entire project is vested in 
the university’s Institute for Human Adjustment, 
which administers other programs of training and 
research under the direction of Clark Tibbitts. 

Research under way includes certain basie studies 
in population, government, and community organiza- 
tion. The population studies, for example, are not 
only concerned with the future size and composition 
of the area’s population, but special attention is be- 
ing given to the probable distribution of that popu- 
lation, particularly as between political units. These 
findings should provide fundamental underpinning to 
all forward-looking community plans and bear espe- 
cially on the formulation of future governmental 
policy with respect to publie services and installa- 
tions. The city of Flint, for example, confines its 
water services to the residents of the municipality. 
Because of mounting demands on the part of indus- 
trial users, Flint is now faced with the necessity for 
a complete revision of the water facilities on a larger 


scale. Should these plans contemplate extension of 
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the service to the entire metropolitan area, partiey- 
larly in view of the rapid population growth of the 
outlying areas? The studies of government in the 
metropolitan area and the problems occasioned by 
diverse jurisdictions may indicate how the extension 
of water and other services can be made occasions 
for greater unification in public construction, opera- 
tions, and administration throughout the area. Still 
other studies are concerned with the fuller achievement 
of the social values inherent in metropolitan living, 
What is the role of various groups in community 
affairs, and how can the contribution of these groups 
to community life be better articulated? Findings on 
all these and many other problems, not necessarily 
peculiar to Flint, will not be immediately forthcoming, 
but the continuing nature of the project should make 
it possible to make steady and increasingly incisive 
progress on the nature and problems of metropolitan 
areas. 

Flint is a new city. It has grown rapidly, and 
further growth is indicated. Conditions have not yet 
become stabilized or reached the equilibrium of many 
of our older urban areas. The community is accus- 
tomed to eritical examination of its problems and is 
aware of this opportunity for purposeful direction. 
It is the hope that the Social Science Research Project 
in co-operation with other local organizations ean ren- 
der service in this general effort. 

Victor RoTeRus 

RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 

SociaAL ScIENCE RESEARCH PROJECT, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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ARNDT, CHRISTIAN O., AND LUANNA J. BOWLES (editors). 
Parents, Teachers, and Youth Build Together. Pp. 41. 
Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge. 1947. 

Prepared for the Service Center of the American Educa- 
tion Fellowship. 
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Men Who Control Our Univer- 
sities. Pp. x+230. King’s Crown Press, Columbia 
University. 1947. $3.00. 
An analysis of the economic and social status and affilia- 
tions of the men and women who compose the governing 
boards of the 30 leading universities in this country, with 
a foreword by George S. Counts, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Dare Our Secondary Schools Face 
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BENEDICT, AGNES E. 
the Atomic Age? 
dredge. 1947. 
Prepared for the Service Center of the American Educa- 
tion Fellowship, based on the Hight-Year Study. 
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Buack, IrMA Simonton. Off to a Good Start. Illus- 
trated by Lydia Cooley. Pp. 256. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 1947. $2.50. 

A handbook for modern parents, based on standards of 
“normal” behavior. 











